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House of Burgess: Kaepernick 
follows Ali, Smith, Carlos 


Only difference is amount of time passed 


By Rob Burgess 
Tribune columnist 


It was Oct. 16, 1968, in the Olympic Stadium in Mexico City. American 
athletes Tommie Smith and John Carlos competed in the men’s 200 meter 
race. Smith won the gold, Carlos captured bronze and Australian Peter 
Norman took home silver. As they took their places on the podium, Carlos 
wore a black glove on his left hand, Smith had one on his right and pinned 
to all three of their chests were badges representing the Olympic Project for 


Human Rights. 


As “The Star-Spangled Banner” began to play, Smith and Carlos bowed 


their heads and raised their gloved fists. 


“Because the national anthem was played, it represents the tie I had witha 
country that needed to understand that human rights is an issue,” Smith 
told Vice’s Joshua Haddow Aug. 10, 2012. “Civil rights were certainly the 
issue, because that’s where I was from, and I was proud to be from where I 


was from, but there was more work needed.” 


The immediate reaction was merciless. Carlos and Smith were banned from 
the Olympics. Back home, the pair faced significant criticism, even death 
threats. One of the stated goals of the Olympic Project for Human Rights 
was the reinstatement of boxer Muhammad Ali’s world heavyweight title. 
Ali was embroiled in a white-hot controversy regarding his refusal to serve 
in the military after being drafted. April 28, 1967, he was arrested for 
declining to complete his induction. He was stripped of his championship. 
June 20, 1967, he was found guilty of draft evasion, fined $10,000 and 


sentenced to five years in prison. 


“Why should they ask me to put on a uniform and go 10,000 miles from 
home and drop bombs and bullets on brown people in Vietnam while so- 
called ‘negro’ people in Louisville are treated like dogs and denied simple 
human rights? ... I have nothing to lose by standing up for my beliefs. So I'll 


go to jail, so what? We’ve been in jail for 400 years,” said Ali. 


June 28, 1971, the Supreme Court voted 8-0 to overturn Ali’s conviction. But 
the damage was done. Like Carlos and Smith, Ali received death threats and 


was ostracized, losing three crucial years. 


Remembrances of Smith, Carlos and Ali’s actions have been much in the 
news lately given Ali’s death June 3 and this month’s Summer Olympics in 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. And with the waxy lenses of nearly five decade’s time, 
public opinion on these three has softened significantly. Leaders across the 
political divide unambiguously mourned Ali’s contributions on the occasion 
of his passing. Smith and Carlos seem to have been given similar 


mainstream leeway of late. 


Which brings us to San Francisco 49ers quarterback Colin Kaepernick. 


Before Friday’s game against the Green Bay Packers at Levi’s Stadium in 
Santa Clara, California, Kaepernick refused to stand during the playing of 


“The Star-Spangled Banner.” 


“I am not going to stand up to show pride in a flag for a country that 
oppresses black people and people of color,” Kaepernick told NFL Media’s 
Steve Wyche Saturday. “To me, this is bigger than football and it would be 
selfish on my part to look the other way. There are bodies in the street and 
people getting paid leave and getting away with murder. ... This is not 
something that I am going to run by anybody. ... I am not looking for 


approval. I have to stand up for people that are oppressed. ... If they take 


football away, my endorsements from me, I know that I stood up for what is 


right.” 


Right on schedule, a mass backlash, including death threats, followed. 


If you are, were and always will be against the passive resistence of Smith, 
Carlos, Ali and Kaepernick on grounds of disrespect towards the flag and 
the military men and women who died under it, I’ll give you points for 
consistency. (Though, I would point out one of the rights veterans fought for 
was the First Amendment, which protects even deeply unpopular speech.) 
But if you salute these historical figures, but not Kaepernick, I would just 
ask: Is it really that these are such different cases? Or is it just that the first 
two happened a long time ago and you’re just experiencing this one in real 


time? 


Rob Burgess, Tribune city editor, may be reached by calling 765-454-8577, 
via email at rob.burgess@kokomotribune.com or on Twitter at 


twitter.com/robaburg. 


